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Abstract 

To date, efforts to comply with the Protection in Evaluation 
Procedures Provisions of Public Law 9A-1A2 have been characterized by 
attempts to identify the fair test for use with specific groups of 
minority children. Based on a revit • of similar efforts in the history 
of .psychology, the authors conclude that such activities will not re- 
sult ir^ improved efforts to eliminate bias in assessment. Instead, 
they emphasize the fact that bias can and does occur throughout the 
process of making decisions for and about handicapped students. ' ^ 

D' vning assessment as* -the process of collecting data for the 
purpose of making decisions about pupils, the authors conceptualize a 
model in which instructional decisions are made using data on the his- 
tory of intervention effectiveness with individual students.. Opera- 
tionalization of an instructional cascade, and systematic documentation 
of pupil progress throughout levels of the cascade are proposed as 
alternatives to current norm-referenced decision-making practices. 



The recent and significant changes in public policy on the educa- 
tion of handicapped children are reflected, in the provisions of Public 
Law 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. The law 
is designed to meet four major purposes, described by Ballard and 
Ze^tel (1.977) as follows: 

1. to guarantee that special educational services are 
available to children who need them, 

2. to assure that decision-making regarding provision 
of services to handicapped students is both fair 
and appropriate, 

3. To establish clear management and auditing require- 
ments and procedures for special education at all 
levels of government, and" 

4. To provide federal funds to assist states in educating 
handicapped children and youth. 

This paper focuses on "he second purpose described above, and 

specifically on those provisions of the law typically referred to as 

the "Protection in Evaluation Procedures" provisions. The law specifies 

(Section 615-5c) that states and their localities will develop: 

Procedures to assure that testing and evaluation materials 
and procedures utilized for the purposes of evaluation and 
placement of handicapped children will be selected and ad- 
ministered so as not to be racially or culturally discrimin^ 
atory. Such materials or procedures shall be provided and 
administered in the child's nativp language or mode of 
communication, unless it clearly not feasible to do so, and 
no single procedure shall be the sole criterion for deter- 
mining an educationa-l program for a child. 

Specific rules and regulations for implementation of the "Protec- 
tion in Evaluation Procedures" (PEP) provisions were published in 
The Federal Register, August 23, 1977 (pp. 42474-42518). These rules 
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and regulations spetify that: 

!• Before any action is taken with respect to tne initial 
placement of -a handicapped cliild in a special education 
program, a full and individual evaluation of the child's 
^ educational needs must be conducted in accordance with 

the requirements of rule 121a. 532 (Rule 121a. 531). 
2. State and local education agencies shalj- insure, at a 
minimum that: 

(a) Tests and other evaluation materials: 

(1) Are provided and administered in the child's ^ 
native language or other mode of communication*^ 
unless it is clearly not feasible to, do so; ^ 

(2) Have been- validated for the specific purpose 

'J 

for which they are used; and 

(3) Are administered by trained personnel in 
conformance with the instructions provided by 
their pr9ducer; 

(b) Tests and other evaluation materials include those 
intended to assess specific areas of educational need 
and not merely thofee which are designed to provide a 
single general intelligence quotient; 

(c) Tests are selected and administered so as best, to insure, 
that when a test is administered to a child with impaired 

sensory, marual, or speaking skills, the test results 

< 

accurately refle(^t the child's aptitude or achievement 
level or whatever other factors the tent purports to 

f 
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measure, rather chan reflecting the child's impaired 
sensory, manual, or speaking skills (except where those 
skills are the' factors which the test purports to 
measure); 

(d) No single procedure is used as the sole criterion for 
determining an appropriate educ^litj^nal program for a 
child; and 

(e) The evaluation is made by a multi-disciplinary team or 
other specialist with knowledge in the area of suspected 
disability. 

♦ - 

(f) Th ? child is assessed in all areas related to the sys- 
pected disability, including where appropriate/ health, 
vision, hearl,ng, social and emotional status, general 
intelligence, academic performance, communicative status, 
and motor abilities (20 U.S.C. 1^15 (b) (2) (B) (121a.532 
a-f). , 

Ysseldyke (1978a) called attention to the fact that review of Con- 
gressional testimony relevant to the "Protection in Evaluation Procedures" 
indicates an obviously much broader concern than simply with the fair- - 
ness of tests and test items as used with members of minority groups. 
This broader concern is with abuse in the entire process of using assess- 
ment data ^bo^make decisions about pupils. Abuse is evident in many arenas 
relevant to assessment of children and Includes: 1) inappropriate and 
indiscriminate use of tests, 2) bias in the assessment of handicapped 
children, and identifying as handicapped those who are not, 3) bias 
throughout . the decision making process, and A) bias following assessment. 



This nation, its researchers, and educators, have exhibited con- 



siderable effort in attempts to identify the fair test for use; with *' • 

students from specific racial or cultural groupsV For decades, psy- , 
chologists have struggled with the concept of nondiscri^iinatary 'assess- _ . %l 
ment, ' Initially, when differences were observed in the test performance 

.^of children representative of minority and majority racial, cultural 

% 

or ethnic groups, extensive efforts foJ.lowed to identify- "causes" for 
the observed differences. These efforts were followed by extensive 
^ • attempts to ascertain the extent to which specific tests or test items * 
were /fair for .specific racial or cultural/ groups. ^ Efforts to define 
and demonstrate fairness culminated in the development of numerous * 
"models" of rest fairness, or conversely of test bias (Guion, 1966; 
Cleary, 1968; Darlington, 1971; Einhoifri & Bass, 1971; THottidike, 1971; . 
Linn, 1972; Cole, 1973). One factor became overwhelmingly clear: 
there was little agreement among mb^ej, developers^ indeed, there was 
little or no agreement regarding the concept of "nondiscriminatory 
assessment." 

Within the past few years, as SEAs and LEAs have endeavored to 
implement the PEP provisions of PL 9A-1A2, we see history being repeated. 
State Education Agencies develop lists qf tests that can be used with 
cYiildren from specifiv". racidl or cultural groups. LEAs^ engage in a 
dlvjerse .set of behaviors designed' to produce "nondiscriminatory assess- 
ments". Mercer (1977) characterized at least eight kinds of efforts 
to achieve nondiscriminatory assessment, and described some of their 
shortGomings. These can be summarized as follows: 

1. Development of Culture Free tests . Many have proposed 



we engage in extensive efforts to .xleveldp. Culture' Free 
tests] Such effPcfrts, hi.storically , have been impossible 

/ V ^ , V. * 

b^aus^, there is no- culture free learning. Hearning 

^ \ . ' 

occurs in environmental contexts and, in fact, consists ^ 

.primarily of the inculcation of the culture. 

Developmertt of Culture Fair Tests . Efforts^have been 
made to construct tests In which items are "balanced" 
so they represent multiple languages anu cultures. Such * ^ 
efforts have been unsuccessful. "Culture fair" tests . 
have not demonstrated -good vpradictive validity; they aire- 
poor predictors of success in^ a mono^cultural school system, 
and have been tor the most pact rejected by the dominant 
cultural group. 

Development, of Culture-Specific Tests j Efforts have been 
made, as noted earlier, co develop culture-specific tests 
(specific to the Black culture, Hispanic culture, etc.). 
These' tests, like culture fair tests, have demonstrated 
low predictive validity, and^have been rejected by the 
dominant cultural group. Production of such devices has 
been difficulty because no one test will satisfactorily 
assess the heterogeneous group of children in any one cul- 
tural'or ei:hnic group. 

Use of Piagetlan Tests . On many occasions those who seek 
cair assessment of children have proposed the use of Pia- 
getian developmental scales. Such efforts have not resulted 
in fair assessment; specific items are as culturally de|)en- 



dent as^ are items on more traditional scales, and predictive 

^ .» ' • 

valid4 z\ is low. 

Linguistic Translatioa of Existing Tests . 'Efforts to adminlis- 
..ter tests in children's nati-Ve ^^guage have often consisted 
of translating existing tests into'^ther languages,' Trans- 

•lation changes item difficulty, and destroys the applicability 
of exlstitig norms (which unfortunately are too often used • 
';^cjesvite it^m translation). Oner again, predictive validity 
f^r success in a monocultural school system has been low. 
Alteration of Administration Procedures . When handicapped 

I 

youngster's are assessed, assessors often try to achieve ^ 
fairness by changing administration procedures. We witness, 

' ' ' • 

^or example, ' th«.^ admin is '*:rat ion of verbal tests in sign 
language to deaf and hearing- impaired children, Nonstand-- 

ardized administration procedures disallow the use of existing 

^ \ 

norms, and unless special population norms are constructed, 
norm-referenced inte^f'pretations is impossible*, ^ \ 

Training Children ^to Take Tests , Some researchers and practi- 
tioners have advocated that children be trained to take tests 
prior to being assessed* Specific procedures have ranged . 
from training in test-wiseness to task familiarization train- 
ing* This is a viable way to eliminate or reduce observed 
score variance due to lack of familiarity with what is being 
required. The procedure is a time-consuming, but worthwhile 
alternative to traditional asstessment procedures. It will not 
however, reduce many aspects of bias in decision-making. 



♦lercer and Lewis (1978) developed a System^of Multicultural 
^Pluralistic Assessment (SOMP^) . For, the most , part, the system useg 
existing tests, but pluralistic norm^. Different regression equa--. 

• tion's are used to compute the "estimated learning' potential*' of chil- 

' ^ ^ I, 

dran fto;? Black, Anglo, and Qhicano groups. The system adjusts up- 
ward, tha test scores earned by minority group children, and in our 
opinion fails to account adequately for the extremely heterogeneous 

^acculturation of any orfe racial or ethnic#group. 

Throughout the numberouS efforts of education agencies to cope 

^tiltK" traditional 'assessment practices and to develop means of engaging 

, in nondiscriminatojfy assessment-, it is our belief that we have "for- 

^ , ' \ 

gatt€;n" some\ very important f^cts^ Efforts to develop nondiscriminatory 

assessment procedure^ have focused on tests and attempts to "clean 

' . ■ ' - ' 
them'^up." Yet, as has been noted' elsewhere (Salvia & Ysseldyke, 1978; 

ysseldyke, 19.J^, b)y nondiscriminatory assessment will not be achieved 

by de\7^ oping. "falr^te'^." Even if we had the fai* test, we would 

Still have considerable ^ias in ther decisioji-making process. We believe 

that to meet both the letter and spirit; of the law, educators must; begin 
« 

viewing assessnient^ithin t>ie cpntext of instructional intervention. ' 

Assessment Is clearly and sirtiply the process of colleq.tlrig .data % 
for the purpose of making decisions about pupils- '(Salvijt & Ysseldyke, 
1978) . Typically, asses*sment and* intervention have been viewed as 
separate and distinct entities. %et, assessment data are used dppro- 
priately to make a variety of decisions that are, in 'fact, .interventions. 

• * 

Assessment data are used ^o make: (1) referral decisions; (2) screening 
^decisions;' (3) classification, identification, eligibility or placement > 



decisions; (4) instructional planning decisions; (5) pupil evaluation 
decisions; and ^(6) program evaluation decisions (Salvia & Ysseldyke, 
1978; Ysseldyke & Thurlow, 1978). 

Realistic evaluation of the ass3S)c:nent and intervention paraiiginF 
reveaxs structures and chbrart'^ristJcs conimon to both; tlie two are 

parts of one process. Turthei an&lys'^s of the interactive functioning 

\ 

of the assessment/intervention" process reveals thcM. a.-* -^essTnent cannot 
be viewed as a static process, '''but a process that directly a:id .sig- 
nificantly impacts intervention'-' (Ysseldyke, 1978b^, p. 6). Assessment 
and intervention are integral parts of a dynamic process - a process 
Wuose effectiveness is a function of at least five basic factors in com- 
plex interaction, as well as tne kinds of data collected and the type^ 
of decisions- to be made. ^ Figure 'l illustrates the five factors that 
interact to affect intervention effectiveness. That effectiveness is 
a function of (1) the characteristics of the child, (2> th^ character- 
istics of the. feacher, (3) the nature of the treatment or intervention 
employed, (A) the setting in which intervention is instituted, and (5) 
the kind of behavior change (learning) one is attempting to bring about. 

The fjive f;:cf^rs interact to impact success.^, 

< 

Insert Figure 1 about here 

A vast amount of data about children' is collected within the educa- 
tional setting and those data are used for the purpose of making decis- 
ions. Studied ^rotn a domain sampling model, the qualitative and/or. 
quantitative nature of the dat^a used in the decision making process 
depends on the type of decision to be made (e.g., referral, screening. 



etc.)u Figure 2 is a portrayal of the ways in which assessment data 
are. used in decision making. The large box represents a domain of 
data (test scores, observations, etc) available on a child* A cer- 
tain set of data is relevant to ^and 'used in making referral decisions. 
Another set of data is used in making. placement decisions, while a 
third set is used in planning instructional interventions. As illus- 
trated, the sets of data used in decisiovi making are not mutually 
exclusive, certain data may be relevant and useful in making more than 
one kind of decision. Equally important, though, is the fact that 
unique kinds of data are important to each of the decisions. 

Insert Figure 2 about here 

As will be evident throughout this paper, the whole process of 
assessment is a decision-ra^aking procedure - one in which our assess- 
ment strategies and techniques should be dictated by the kinds of 
decisions we are trying' to make* To date, too much emphasis has been 
placed on tescs in the assessment-intervention of individual needs. 
The use of devices appears to have dictated the strategies and tech-, 
nlques employed in making decisions rather than the decisions to be 
made dictating the most appropriate strategies and techniques to be 
used. Past and current practices in assessments- intervention with handi 
capped and non-handicapped children clearly indicate that if educarqrs 
are to serve effectively and 'efficiently all children within the coa- 
fine3 of the educational environment, nondiscriminatory decision-making 
procedures must be initiated - procedures whose focus and emphasis are 
dictated by the decision(s) to be made and/or function(s) to be served. 
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Nondiscriminatory assessment can best be approximated within the 
assessment-interventiqn context. Simply to say so, however, is not 
new. We have repeatedly had calls for alternatives to current norm- 
referenced assessment activities; calls for curriculum-based assessment 
(Bijou, 1971; Pennypacker, Kpenig & Lindsley, 1972), diagnostic teaching 
(Mills, 1955; Ysseldyke, 1973; Ysseldyke & Bagnato, 1976; Ysseldyke & 
Salvia, 1974; Ysseldyke & Thurlow, 1979), informal teacher-based assess- 
ment (McCormapk, 1976; Wallace & Larsen, 1978), and direct and daily 
measurement (Bohannon, 1975: Deno & Mirkin, 1977 ; . Starlin & Starlin, 
1974; Hofmeister & Cruncher, 1975; Ysseldyke, 1979). Yet, what has been 
missing is a -conceptual framework within which tp view such data collec- 
tion efforts. The very .system that is used' to view levels of interven- 
tion ran be used to conceptualize assessment within the intervention 
process. 

Nondiscriminatory assessment, can best be approximated by using data 
on intervention effectiveness, rather than data obtained from norm- 
referenced tests, to make most psychoeducational declsioPs. The con- 
ceptualization we propose essentially restricts the use of norm-referenced 
tests to classification, the purpose for which they were originally 
designed. 

In most school systems in the United States, administrative? and 
educational arrangements for children with special education- needs have 
best been described as being based on a "two-box" theory (Reynolds, 
1978). Administrative and educational arrangements viewed from this 
perspective evidence two kinds of classrooms (regular and special), two 
general classes of children (regular class children and exceptional or 



u • 

jipecial class children) and two categories of educators (regular class 
teacher and special education teacher). 

Operationally, a child exhibiting difficulty in a regular class- 
room is referred by the teacher, social worker, nurse, and/or parent 
to a psychologist or other specialist (e.g.* doctor, clinician, thera- 
pist) for study. If the results of the assessment indicate that the 
child meets the criteria for some category of handicapping condition, 
^'appropriate" placement is arranged, drosenick and Reynolds (1978) called 
attention to the fact that an erroneous assumption of the "two-box" theory 
is that special education services can stand alone,. - meeting all of the 
needs -of handicapped children and complying with the mandate of the law. 
Another fallacy under which the "two-box" theory,, operates is that children 
with demonstrated or suspected- handicaps are largely different than 
"normal" children. Regardless of the handicapping condition or disability 
and subsequent label' attached, classrodm teachers must deal with the 
individual behavioral d ferences among and within children in order 
to. plan successful educational programs, solve educational/academic 
problems and enhance achievement. Therefore, assessment of handicapped 
children needs to be addressed from the perspective of educational variables 
rather than children's handicapping conditions. . 

Deno (1972) stated that "better coordination of regular and special 
education services is a primary need of our time if we hope to Improve 
education for handicapped children" (p. 13) # A more complex adminis- 
ttative and educational mode] for ^he organization and delivery of 

special educational services and programs emerged in the mid-1960 's» 

« - • 

to 
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An atlmiiii.srrat ive and educational arrangement for the provision of 
servicf^s evolved that addressed issues central to the issue of provi- 
ding "appropriate" educational settings, programs and alternatives that 
Itave been ignored in the "two-box" theory of provision of services, 
.The arrangement has best been described as a cascade of services 
and possesses some very . distinctive features. 

The design and arrangement ' of services within the cascade appears 
ic facilitate its use as a diagnostic filter and anticipates the number 
of cliildren to be served at given levels, Reynolds and Birch (1977) 
characterize the ^cascade as follows: 

(1) It proposed that^ support be given to regular classrooms 
as one means of meeting the special needs of the children 
who are maintained there • 

(2) It proposed .that children not be classified and given 
special placements on a permanent basis but, rather, 
that they be moved to special stations only for as long 
as necessaiy and that they be returned to regular 
classrooms as soon as feasible. Thus, no indelible 
labels were involved. The total number of children 
served over time in special settings greatly exceeds 
the numbers served at any given titne. 

, (3) It proposed that the boundary lines between special 
education- and Tegrrtar educarton be~renei5atlated"~an<i 
opened so that students might pass back and forth 
easily, as dictated by their educational needs. 

(A) It proposed that regular and special education staff 
members become more interactive or collaborative in 
their daily work, such as sharing responsibilities for 
students, rather than to remain isolated in cueir se- 
parate centers and classrooms. 

(5) It proposed that extraordinary justification be required 
whenever a child was removed from the regular school 
environment, especially when removal was from both home 
and school environments for placement in a residential 
center, (p 31) 
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Alchou^h the model was proposed for application to the development 

of special education services for all types of disability (Deno, 1972), 

its fundamental function was cd|egorical - emphasizing places and 

f 

administrative structures (Reynolds and Birch, 1977, Sosnowsky and 
Coleman, 1971). 

Successful planning and implementation of educational programs 
(e.jj. levels of service) and curricular alternatives involves a great 
deal more than the simple- act of placing (categorizing) a student in 
a given educational environment. The structure, procedural arrangements 
and intended functions of -the cascade of services has evolved over the 
years and is presented in Figure 3 (The Special Education Cascade) . 

\ 

< 

^nsert Figure 3 about here 

The aforementioned /^models, delineating the administrative and 
educational/instructional operations of the cascade of services, have 
shown some capacity for growth, maturation, and diversification with 
Tiispect to— planning and implementation of practical educational environ- 
ments for handicapped childre^n (i.e. learning disabled, mentally retarded, 
socially maladjusted, emotionally disturbed, physically handicapped, blind, 
deaf and multiply handicapped). Yet, little effort has been devoted to 
the development and initiation Of unbiased' educational/instructional 
evaluation procedures^ to monitor the academic progress of a child within 
a given level of the system of j^ervices. Such monitoring procedures pro- 
vide critical feedback to school personnel regarding the planning and 
Implementation of appropriate and/or alternative instructional strategies 
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as well as facilitate the child's movement through the cascade in an ef- 
ficient and effective manner. To date, evaluation and. review processes 
within the educational environment have been based on the mandates of 
state and federal reputations - mandates that focus primarily on the , 
summative aspects of a child's interaction with the academic environment 
while for the most part ignoring the complex evray of formative information 
that clearly and completely defines and describes the child's growth and 
maturation within the given academic setting. 

Deno (1972) . states that "actual work with children provides the 
best diagnosis if it is thoroughly conducted" (p lA). The contention 
of this paper is that an unbiased assessment of a child's level of 
skill development and academic progress can be achieved through the 
adoption of some very specific strategies and procedures that will 
govern the formulation, implementation, evaluation- and revision of 
academic /curricular objectives and goals for individual students. 
Critical to the advancement of an unbiased assessment strategy is the 
acqeptance of the fact that programming of. v educational goals and ob- 
iectlves needs to be done on an individual basis, Deno (1972) rein- 
forces this point by stating that' "the only fundamentally meaningful 
class, for educational- purposes, contains an N of one" (p 16). 

The combined features of the Deno Cascade and the instructional 
cascade have produced an operational strategy that hypothetically ful- 
fills the dictates and mandates of the courts and Public Law 9A-1A2 
providinf!- both "least restrictive environments" and educations deemed 
"appropriate." The flaw In the operationalization of the model appears 
to be the absence of a catalyst which,will promote the dynamic interface 
of child, curriculum and educator. The present structure still perpetuates 
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.1 falrlv static approach to the tailoring of individual proprams. 

^ i^ur conceptualization of nondiscrin)' natory assessment within the 
intervention process is made possible through the "operat ionaiization^' 
cf the Deno Cascade. He believe, simplv that the data used to make 
decisions about individual children should, for the most part, be data 
on instructional interventions that have and have not worked for the 
child. The first step in our effort to establish nondiscriminatory 
assessment strategies and techniques is the suggestion that we Initiate 
an enrollment policy that mandates aU children, regardless of handicapping 
condition; access the continuum of educational services at the least 
restrictive point (i.e., the regular classroom). Since all children " 
enter the school environment at the level of the regular classroom, a 
decision, to move a child to the next level of service should be a data- 

7 

based decision. The classropm teacher should be required ^to document 

that the regular curriculum and at least three alternative instructional 

' • 'J 
strategies have been tried and evaluated ~ demonstrating academic and 

educational goals can or cannot be achieved at that level of service. . 
Accountability can be incorporated within this conceptiialization by asking 
teachers prior to referral to a more intensive level of service to sigri 
a statement that they have attempted at least three instructional alterna- 
tives and that in their opinion the child will not make progress in the 
current placement. ^ ' 

To date, administrative structures have used the cascade oX services 

V 

as a placement paradigm. The emphasis has been on the test based' Identl- 
fication of the placement oettlng believed most appropriate for the child. 

Our formulation expresses a firm commitment to the concept that all ' 

> 

children, regardless of handicapping condition, start In' the least 

' 2'» 
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restrictive environment and mb^ through the cascade of services, 
the effectiveness of instructional alternatives docunjented at each 
level. 

In this arrangement, labeling, as a factor in the assessment of 
an appropriate educational program and level(s) of service(s) to be 
provided, is simply used as an Cw^uixH istrative convenience. The length 
of time that the labeling can be ''avoided'' in part depends on the 
requirements of the district, state laws, federal regulations and the 
definitions bv which lines of funding for the support of specific edu- 
cational programs is stipulated. ^ \ 

A child demonstrating severe handicaps (severe mental retardation) 
might be expected to move through the continuum of services at a much 
mor^ accelerated rate th^n a child exhibit;tng miLd br moderate problem^. 
However, as the more involved child movefe through the continuum of servides, 
potentially relevant diagnostic: and programmatic infonnation is being 

4 

compiled which can be used in the formulation of an appropriate Instruc- 
tl^onal program and the level(s) of services(s) which can best meet 
given goals and objectives. The child is not relegated to a given 
level in the continuum based on his or her performance on a norm-refer- 
enced test. Service is provided on the basis of demonstrated and docu- 
mented intervention effectiveness as the child "filters" through the 
cascade of services. 

The essential advantage of the proposed approach is simply in the 
klnd^x^ data- used in decision making. "Those charged with the task of 
develoninK individualized instructional plans would have access to data 
' OTf those interventions that have, and have not, previously worked with 
the child. 'Such dat^ are considerably 'more relevant to intervention 
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pLmn^nu than vire data Ln the form of scores on norm-referenced tests 
anil subtests,. 

The implemi!riLat ion, evaluation, and documentation of a child's 
performance wLthin a .eiv.:?n course of instruction, and possible alterna- 
tive instructional strategies, is hot only a procedural safeguard in 
the determination of ''appropriate level(s) of service" but essential to 
the thorough identification of relevant individual strengths and weak- 
nesses — characteristics central to the, development of comprehensive 
HP's and lEP's. f 

The concept of individualization of instruction is found in the o 
earliest history of education. However, the systematic application 
and evaluation of instruction as a metbod of achieving nondiscriminatorv 
assessment within the intervention process Is much more recent, A 
varietVA of strategies for the continuous monitor^ing of academic progress 
are available to th^ classroom teacher. Curriculum-based assessment, 
Diagnostic Teaching, Systematic Observa tic^n , Informal Teacher-based 
assessment. Task Analysis, and Direct and Dailyt Measurement are but a 
'Sampling of the strategies a teacher can bring to bear in the deter- 
mination of relevant instructional objectives and strategies for their 
acnuisition. . 

A major shortcoming of present assessment strategies is the lack 
of consistency across schools, districts, and states. We believe that 
consistency could be facilitated by adopting systematic procedures 

for initiating differentiated Instruction and documenting intervention 

I* . ' 

effectiveness at e^ch level of service. A model for doing so' has already 
been proposed by -Qartwright, Cartwrlght, *and Ysseldyke (1973), Within 
Jthis approach instructional intervention with individual children takes 
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on the attributes of hypothesis testing. Systematic alteration of . 
obiectives, materials, methods and techniques takes place until a 
set of procedures is identified that moves the child effectively to- 
ward accomplishment of the objecti^s. Using this f rkmewonk, * planning, 
execution, and ^valuation of diverse instructional strategies employing 
a wide fang-^ of techniques can be systematically monitored and documented 
for US3 in the continuous upgrading of individual educational programs 
within and across levels of service! We point out here, that the frame- 
work avails itself of virtually jill instructional strategics and methods 
of evaluation. » 

Requiring systematic planning, execution and evaluation, within 
and across levels of service, of individual puPil programs is funda- 
mental to the concept that the only meaningf^ul class, for educational, 
purposes, contains an N of one (Deno 1972)* 

Proposed changes in. the delivery of services have implications 
for the existing admi^iistrative structures, the number and types of 
services available, and the time required for identification of handi- 
capped chiioren. Administrative . structures are for the most part 
based on the. continuum of services available. Since all children, 
regardless of handicap, start in the regular clas';.room, identification 
and placement will be based on a much more complex set of data - docu- 
menting performance on a variety of instructional programs. Services as 
they are presently arranged provide greater support at the primary grades 
and less support at the secondary grades Later identification of children 
will require a reversal of the current educational trends — providing 
more services at the upper grades as more relevant information about indi- 
vidual characteristics is compiled and unique educational needs identified. 
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Summarv 

, f 

StaCt* and local education agencies are currennlv engaged in a 

complex set or activities designed to produce nondiscriminatory 

assfc;ssmeht procedures. For the most part, those efforts are char- 

'acterized by attempts to find "fair tests/' Historically, similar 

efforts have proven ineffective, and it is our belief that such attempts 

/ 

will not lead to effective implementation of the intent of the* law, 
'^liroughout this paper we have contended that nondiscriminatory 
assessment can best, be approximated by usinj^ data on intervention ef- 



fectiveness, xVther than test data, in planning individualized educa- 
tt,p,nal programs. A model for opera^ioralizing such a system was out- 
lined and consists essentially of embedding a formative evaluation 
system within existing administrative and delivery structures • 

This process for the implementation 'of nondiscriminatory assessment 
within the intervention process should significantly reduce the nupber 
of children faisely identified and placed in alternative educational 

9 

programs . :. ^ - 
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Footnotes 
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It must be observed here tftat tvpical studies of the assessment- « 
Intenvention process hdve attempted to delineate aptitude-treatment In- 
teractions. The Lack of significant findings in such studies (c.f. 
Bracht 1970^ Ysseldyke, 1973 for summaries of research) may well be 
due to our failure to consider the complexity of the process (i.e. 
f Ive-wav interactions) . 
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Figure 1: Illustifation of those factors that interact to affect 
intervention ef f ectiveness. 
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Figure 2: Illustrations of the Use of Different Kinds (sets) of Assessment Data 
to Make Different Kinds of Intervention Decisions. 
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Figure 3: The Special Education Cascade ^ 

From Judith K. Grosenlck and Maynard C. Reynolds, Teacher Education ; 
Renegotiating Roles for MalnstreamlnR , 1978, 37A. 
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